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THE NEW ENCYCLICAL 


On July 2lst, the long 
awaited social encyclical of 
Pope John XXIII was made 
public. It is entitled by the 
leading Latin words of the 
text: Mater et Magistra, which 
in English means Mother and 
Teacher. This is an obvious 
reference to the role of the 
Catholic Church, for in this 
encyclical the Pope speaks to 
the world in virtue of his 
special office of guardian and 
teacher of the truth, especially 
moral and religious truth. 


It might well be asked how 
the Pope can speak on social 
problems when it is his busi- 
ness to be concerned with 
spiritual ones. The answer is 
that man is a unity of soul 
and body, of mind and matter, 
and that no prescription for 
his welfare, even economic 
welfare, can be written and 
applied without having a re- 
lationship to his moral and 
spiritual concerns. In his en- 
cyclical, the Pope is concerned 
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particularly with man’s tem- 
poral welfare and_ the 
measures to achieve it, but he 
writes about the problem from 
the spiritual angle and the 
likely consequences of wel- 
fare programmes that might 
injure rather than help men 
because they forget one or 
other of the fundamental as- 
pects of human nature. 


Development of Social 

Teaching 

The Pope first traces the 
development of Catholic social 
teaching since the time of 
Pope Leo XIII, who caused a 
stir in the ‘laissez faire’ 
world of his days by his en- 
cyclical ‘Rerum Novarum’. 
Pope Lev strongly attacked 
the false dichotomy of keep- 
ing economics apart from 
ethics, as if the world of busi- 
ness could work harmoniously 
by its own efforts and satisfy 
the needs of all. He pointed 


out the inhuman conditions 
under which workers in the 
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factories laboured and the 
selfishness of the profit motive 
that led to the amassing of 
wealth. He upheld the right 
of the worker to a living wage 
and his right to unite to im- 
prove his situation. The State 
had to interfere in the inter- 
ests of the common good of 
all, and not remain a silent 
spectator while the most ram- 
pant exploitation was allowed 
free reign in the name of free 
enterprise. 


Thus Leo XIII emphasised 
human dignity and the dignity 
of human labour, just wages, 
the right of private property, 
the social and economic obli- 
gations of the State and the 
possibility of co-operation 
between management, labour 
and the state for the common 
good of the entire community. 


Quadragesimo Anno 

The fortieth anniversary 
of “Rerum Novarum” was 
marked by the publication of 
a new social encyclical by the 
then reigning pontiff, Pius XI. 
New light was thrown on the 
whole wage question by the 
Pope, who maintained the 
legitimacy of the wage con- 
tract, its individual and social 
character and the right to a 
family wage. Private property 
had both private as well as 
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social obligations; these lat- 
ter should not be forgotten, 
said the Pope. He emphasised 
the fundamental opposition 
between Catholic social doc- 
trine and Marxist theory, and 
condemned a purely materi- 
alistic outlook on life He 
suggested the basic principles 
for building up a new society 
in which both justice and co- 
operation would be possible 
through vocational groupings 
of employers and employees. 
He also insisted that the role 
of the state in economic and 
social affairs should be an 
active one, but at the same 
time the state should not do 
what smaller and lower groups 
cr associations of men could 
achieve of their own accord. 
In other words, the function 
of the state was essentially one 
of guiding, helping, control- 
ling, regulating, — in one 
word, being ‘subsidiary’ in 
the work of satisfying tem- 
poral human needs. He intro- 
duced the use of the term 
social justice to describe the 
mutual obligations of indi- 
viduals, groups and the state 
towards each other, both on 
the national as well as the 
international level. 


Pope Pius XII 
These various ideas of the 
previous popes were em- 
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phasised and applied in parti- 
cular circumstances by Pope 
Pius XII. In his address at 
Pentecost in 1941, he focused 
special attention on the use of 
material goods, labour and 
the family. Thus the right of 
property was to be so control- 
led that the goods of this 
world should flow equally to 
all men and not be the pre- 
serve of a few. Property be- 
comes the mainstay of the 
family, because it helps the 
father of the family to fulfil 
his duties towards his wife 
and children in a free and 
proper manner. To obtain 
property, man had both the 
need and the right to work, 
and the state should see that 
such rights were given an 
opportunity for exercise. 


Great Changes 

But since the days of Pius 
XII great changes had taken 
place in the world of science, 
technology and _ economics, 
such as the conquest of space, 
automation, the use of synthe- 
tic products, and the moderni- 
zation of agriculture. In the 
social field there has been the 
development of social security 
and social insurance schemes, 
a wider distribution of wel- 
fare, increased social mobility, 
the decline of class divisions, 
and the interest in world 
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events of the average educated 
man. There is also the mark- 
ed efficiency of economic 
systems that are tending to 
Wipe away the distinctions 
between the developed and 
the so-called ‘under-developed’ 
countries. Finally in the poli- 
tical sphere, many more citi- 
zens are taking an active part 
in the political life of their 
countries. There is the great 
national awakening in the 
former ‘colonial’ countries, 
the desire for independence, 
and at the same time great 
inter-dependence among the 
nations shown by the increase 
in the number of interna- 
tional organizations. 


All these changes call for 
a new encyclical. 


Subsidiarity 

Pope John XXIII first 
draws attention to the great 
growth in social organization. 
He rightly points out that be- 
cause of the new technological] 
processes at its disposal, the 
state is inclined to interfere 
in the social life of the citizen 
on a wide front. But it must 
not forget that participation 
of the citizen in the efforts of 
the state to help him is of 
the utmost importance. Other- 
wise such interference only 
becomes a new form of 
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tyranny. Even while provid- 
ing him with new services the 
state should not forget that 
private initiative and creative- 
ness is an important factor in 
social life. 


Socialization 

“One of the typical as- 
pects,” says the Pope, “ which 
characterise our epoch is so- 
cialization, understood as the 
progressive multiplication of 
relations in society, with dif- 
ferent forms of life and acti- 
vity, and juridical institu- 
tionalisation.” The tendency 
to socialisation is really an ex- 
pression of a natural desire 
to join together to do what is 
beyond the capacity of a 
single individual. This tend- 
ency has been growing rapid- 
ly of late, and a vast variety 
of social life is made up of all 
kinds of groups and associa- 
tions of citizens to secure a 
variety of objects. 


There is nothing wrong in 
this tendency, thinks the 
Pope. Of course as it grows, 
each group or _ association 
needs to be subjected to the 
social control of the state. But 
such control should not im- 
pair its activity. Nor does it 
imply a great curtailment of 
liberty, for there still remains 
large scope for creative acti- 


vity. Thus the tendency to- 
wards socialisation needs juri- 
dical organisation in the inte- 
rests of the entire community. 
It is a good thing in itself 
and should. be encouraged, 
since it provides opportunities 
for the integral develo;ment 
cf tne human individual. 


Low Wages 

The Pope complains of the 
low wages that are paid to 
workers of many lands, which 
condemn them and _ their 
families to subhuman condi- 
tions of life. He maintains 
that this state of affairs may 
occur in countries still strug- 
gling to come out of their 
poverty and in others where 
inhuman sacrifices are im- 
posed upon the present gene- 
ration for the sake of the 
future. Useless jobs are some- 
times paid high wages, while 
the honest worker gets a small 
pittance for his hard work. 
Large sums are wasted on 
armaments. Wages must 
therefore be paid to the work- 
er in accordance with the 
principles of justice. The laws 
of the market do not automati- 
cally secure for the worker 
what is due in justice to him. 
The wage must enable him to 
life a truly human life and 
fulfil his family obligations. 
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Economic Development 

The Pope speaks of the 
fundamental principle, viz. 
“that social progress accom- 
pany and be adjusted to eco- 
nomic development so that all 
classes of citizens can parti- 
cipate in the increased pro- 
ductivity.” The right distri- 
bution of goods so as to reduce 
social and economic inequali- 
ties is an important directive 
in this matter. The Pope calls 
for balance and adjustment 
in the process of economic 
development. The common 
good cannot be lost sight of 
in making the country more 
wealth producing. 


The Productive Structure 

The Pope then draws point- 
ed attention to the productive 
structure itself, which he says 
should be imbued with the 
principles of social justice. 
The just distribution of the 
increase in wealth is not suffi- 
cient, the methods of procur- 
ing the increase should also 
conform to the requirements 
of justice.. In other words, 
the productive structure 
should be consonant with 
human dignity. 


The Pope desires that the 
artisan enterprise and the 
farm enterprise of family 
size, as also the co-operative 
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enterprise that similarly 
serves as an element of inte- 
gration of the two, should be 
preserved and _ encouraged 
within the limits of technical 
pessibilities and in keeping 
with the common good. Both 
artisans and farmers need to 
be trained and helped to ad- 
just themselves to the changes 
in a dynamic world. 


In like manner, in the ave- 
rage size and large enter- 
prises, the participation of the 
workers should be encouraged. 
They should not be considered 
as mere automatons to receive 
orders from their managers 
and carry them out. They 
should find in their employ- 
ment not only a source of 
gain, but an opportunity for 
creative activity and an object 
of loyal service. Collective 
bargaining has aided the 
workers in their fight for re- 
cognition. Their influence has 
extended beyond the _indi- 
vidual tactory to the national 
and even the international 
sphere. The Pope praises the 
work of those associations of 
workers that have been in- 
spired by Christian principles 
and he has a good word for 
the International Labour Or- 
ganization that has promoted 
the cause of the workers in 
the world. He notes that 
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‘working conditions and job 
requirements have changed 
and all this has raised the 
status of the worker, who has 
now to be better qualified for 
his job. 


Private Property 

The Pope once again de- 
fends the right of private pro- 
perty, inclusive of productive 
goods, as a natural right, al- 
though with the growth of 
social insurance, many citi- 
zens may prefer work to 
capital as a source of income. 
But he justifies the right on 
the ground that in the coun- 
tries where private property 
is banned, there is no freedom. 
He therefore wishes that 
where possible workers should 
be paid higher wages so that 
they can save and become 
owners of property. 


Although the state is justi- 
fied in holding public pro- 
perty, the aim should not be 
to destroy private property. 
In certain cases such action 
on the part of the state may 
be necessary in view of the 
common good. But those who 
manage such public property 
should be men of trust whose 
activities can be inspected by 
the government. 


Finally the Pope stresses 
the social aspect of property. 
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Property has a social func- 
tion. The goods of the earth 
are for all. Despite great 
advances in the standard of 
living there still remain large 
areas for the exercise of 
Christian charity. 


New Aspects of the Social 

Question 

Two great problems stand 
out for consideration: the 
exodus from the rural areas 
to the urban, and the rela- 
tions of the under-developed 
regions of the world with 
those that have reached a 
high stage of development. 


The Pope deplores the fact 
that the farming sector of the 
economy should be every- 
where a_ depressed area, 
whether as regards the index 
of productivity of the worker 
or as regards the standard of 
living of the agricultural- 
rural populations. How should 
this disproportion between 
the agricultural and industrial 
sector be reduced? How 
should the incomes of the 
farmers be equated to indus- 
trial incomes? How to rid 
the tillers of the soil of their 
inferiority complex? The 
Pope wishes the public autho- 
rities to concentrate on pro- 
viding the rural dweller with 
all the facilities that are ob- 
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tainable by the urban dweller, 
such as good roads, drinking 
water, housing, health, educa- 
tion, professional training, etc. 
In the entire economic deve- 
lopment of the country, there 
should be an _ harmonious 
balance between all the sec- 
tors of production. Every ef- 
fort should be made to con- 
trol the exodus from the rural 
areas to the town. Hence the 
system of taxation, credit, 
social insurance, price protec- 
tion, preservation of farm 
products, and the adjusting of 
farm enterprises to modern 
needs should be the special 
concern of the state to 
strengthen the position the 
agriculturalist vis-a-vis the 
other sectors of the economy. 
The Pope encourages the 
peasants to form co-operatives 
to increase their solidarity. 
Finally rural workers should 
seek the common good of the 
entire community and not 
only their own sectional inte- 
rests. 


The Under-developed Regions 

The Pope makes a special 
plea on behalf of the under- 
developed regions in every 
country, which he feels should 
in the spirit of justice and 
equity be assisted by the pub- 
lic authorities so as to achieve 
an equality with those better 
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off. Similarly, looking at the 
human race as a single whole, 
the Pope finds a great im- 
balance between land and 
population. In some countries 
there is a scarcity of popula- 
tion and tillable land abounds. 
In others, the soil is rich but 
has not been exploited. In 
still others, there are sur- 
pluses of agricultural pro- 
duce. It is obvious that the 
solidarity of the human race 
requires that there should be 
more co-operation between 
the peoples of the world for a 
quicker and easier movement 
of goods, capital and men, 
with a view to eliminate or 
reduce the unbalance. 


The Under-developed Countries 

The relationship between 
the economically advanced 
countries and those in the 
process of development is per- 
haps the most difficult prob- 
lem of the modern world. But 
he thinks that justice and 
humanity should impel these 
well-off to help those in need 
and in extreme poverty. The 
principle is the same: the 
goods of the world are meant 
for all. He would heartily 
encourage scientific technical 
and financial co-operation to 
remove in the under-develop- 
ed countries the permanent 
state of want, hunger and 
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misery. But in seeking to aid 
these unfortunate peoples we 
should not imagine that their 
economic welfare is the only 
final objective. We must not 
lose sight of human values, es- 
pecially spiritual ones, which 
are still strong in the tradi- 
tions of these countries. 


The Population Explosion 

The Pope believes that the 
dangers of the so-called po- 
pulation explosion can be 
overcome by a greater appli- 
cation of scientific and techni- 
cal effort on the part of men. 
The progress of science and 
technology he finds opens out 
limitless horizons. He there- 
fore condemns the use of 
means and methods for the 
transmission of human life 
which are licit for the trans- 


mission of plant or animal 
life. 


World Co-operation 

Finally the Pope calls for 
co-operation on a world scale 
in order to assuage the social 
problem. The reconstruction 
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of social relationships must 
be based on truth, justice and 
love. He speaks of the great 
battle of ideologies that con- 
tinually goes on, and makes 
understanding among men 
impossible. But he recalls 
men to the need of the reli- 
gious and moral factors in 
both the life of the individual 
and that of society. The 
Catholic Church in particular 
has always stressed this aspect 
of man’s needs. The sucial 
doctrine of the Church forms 
part of the Christian ‘ weltan- 
schaung’ or outlook on life. 
The doctrine of the mystical 
body of Christ is the counter- 
part on the spiritual plane to 
the solidarity of the human 
race that is so strongly stres- 
sed by the Popes. Thus the 
encyclical is one more link in 
the chain of Catholic social 
doctrine, ever ancient and 
ever new. It is rich in its 
content and is up-to-date in 
its references. It has been 
welcomed and well received 
all over the world. 
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ECONUMIC CHANGE AND THE 
INDUSTRIAL WORKER 


( Edtior’s Note: 


Michael John* 


The following article is the text of the speech deliver- 


ed on th eoccasion of the third annual convocation 


of Xavier Labour Relations Institute, Jamshedpur. 


After commenting 


on the meteoric progress of the Institute, the speaker delivered his 


address. ) 


The situation of the Xavier 
Institute of Labour Relations 
in this great industrial centre 
of Jamshedpur, has its own 
advantages, providing as it 
does, opportunities to scholars 
to study from close quarters 
many industrial and labour 
problems, the surroundings 
and the environment facilitat- 
ing their understanding of 
critical situations in their en- 
tirety and thus giving a prac- 
tical insight into the working 
of Union Management re- 
lations. There is, however, a 
second side of this otherwise 
advantageous position, and 
that is the danger of falling 
a victim to temptations and 
taking sides in the event of 
industrial conflicts and con- 
troversies. The organisation 
has to be conscious of this 








pitfall. Its interest should be 
purely academic and its ap- 
proach objective in nature, 
without involving itself direct- 
ly or indirectly in any of the 
industrial disputes or con- 
flicts that may take place in 
the area. 


A Critical Factor 


I feel that with every pas- 
sing year, with every new 
five year national plan, the 
matter of Union-Management 
relations becomes an increas- 
ingly critical factor in all our 
endeavours for social and. eco- 
nomic development. It is be- 
coming increasingly necessary 
for all sectors of our nation 
to become more and more 
conscious of the state of af- 
fairs in Indian Industrial Re- 
lations. It is, however, grati- 


* Sri Michael John is the President of the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress and the Tata Workers Union. 
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fying to note that the Govern- 
ment is conscious of the fact 
that in the present set-up it 
cannot afford to remain a 
mere spectator in industrial 
conflicts and has evolved a 
suitable labour policy. There 
is, however, room for further 
improvement in this matter 
and I am sure of the Govern- 
ment’s growing awareness of 
the fact. Managements must 
be alert, for the days of uni- 
lateral action and rule making 
are gone. Unions must be 
aware, for, as their power 
increases, so do their respon- 
sibilities. Centered as they 
are in the industrial com- 
plexes of the country, wield- 
ing a power they never did 
before, the full implications 
for their strength and weak- 
ness must be a matter of con- 
stant concern and study. The 
community at large must be 
alive to the industrial scene, 
for rapidly it is becoming an 
interested, concerned party to 
industrial disputes. And so 
also the industrial worker. 
His trade union consciousness, 
his knowledge of his demo- 
cratic rights, his rising ex- 
pectations, his choice of 
leadership and knowledge of 
issues, all these are deter- 
minants of the climate and 
character of industrial deve- 
lopment. 
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Co-operation 
Several years ago, the 
Prime Minister remarked, 


“Many of us dislike the con- 
sequences of the industrial re- 
volution as we see them and 
are, therefore, apprehensive 
of its development in our 
country. The evils of indus- 
trialization are obvious even 
as its magnificent achieve- 
ments are patent. Can we 
have these achievements 
without the evils?” That 
question, so posed, indicates 
on the part of our national 
leader a very keen realization 
ot the massive forces and 
enormous changes set in action 
by the determination to em- 
bark upon a programme in- 
tended to raise rapidly the 
living standards of our 
motherland. Can we have the 
achievements without the 
evils ? My answer is yes, we 
ean. We can if labour, 
management and government. 
the three institutions most 
intimately concerned, meet 
the problem together. Then 
just as the whole process has 
been set in motion by human 
decision, it can be made suc- 
cessful by human _ control. 
They can be like three men 
striding together ever a coun- 
try road towards a common 
destination. The three men 
can travel separately or they 
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can travel together; in the 
latter case the journey be- 
comes much more safe and 
can be much more pleasant. 
But the conditions of their 
co-operation must be realistic. 
To be good companions on the 
journey, they must have an 
intimate knowledge of one 
another. They must acknow- 
ledge one another’s individual- 
ity and rights; they must 
respect each other’s function 
and independence. And their 
knowledge and respect must 
be realistic, or the strains and 
tensions of the long journey 
will prove too much for one 
or the other. For there are 
many pitfalls in the road, 
many cross-roads, many obs- 
tacles. 





Three Essentials 

For effective co-operation, 
there are, I believe, three 
points that must be emphasis- 
ed. The first point is that all 
three, Government, Manage- 
ment and Labour, all must 
have a profound knowledge 
and appreciation of the role 
of human factors in economic 
development. Between every 
plan and its implementation 
stands man; and how he thinks 
and feels, acts and reacts is 
a matter of utmost considera- 
tion. Economic development 
is not merely a question of 
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tractors and trucks, of rolling 
mills and assembly lines. 
Sometimes we hear people 
say that it is only a question 
of time before the economy 
takes off. In the first and se- 
cond plans we have been rol- 
ling down the airstrip ; in the 
third or fourth we surely shall 
take off, be airborne and self 
propelled. But the big contri- 
bution of the social sciences 
has been to show that indus- 
trialization never takes place 
in a vacuum; that if no 
thought is given to the social, 
psychological and human as- 
pects of development, we will 
never take-off or, if we do, 
we will assuredly crash. 
Capital formation is necessary; 
so is technology, but equally 
important is the creation of 
attitudes, the training of men, 
adjustment to the peculiar so- 
cial and cultural elements of 
our society, and the enlist- 
ing of men’s free and willing 
co-operation. 


The second point I would 
like to emphasise is that this 
tremendous change which is 
affecting the country in its 
depths, that this change from 
an agricultural economy to 
an industrial one is basic and 
necessarily accompanied by a 
certain amount of strain and 
pain. It is a painful transi- 
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tion for it changes the basic 
relationship of a man to his 
work. It makes little diffe- 
rence whether he works in the 
public sector or the private 
sector, whether the capital be 
foreign or domestic. In Indus- 
try, the worker quickly finds, 
there is necessarily a division 
of labour, a division of those 
who manage and those who 
are managed, of those who 
give orders and those who 
carry out orders. Almost in- 
evitably the industrial work- 
er finds himself in a state of 
some degree of discontent. 
The Indian worker, as indus- 
trial workers everywhere, 
finds himself in a situation, in 
an organisation where largely 
without his participation, 
rules are made, timings are 
fixed, the pace of work set 
and his actions governed. 
Often he resents the regula- 
tions that limit his freedom. 
He often toils at jobs which 
are distasteful. He wants se- 
curity but finds security elu- 
sive, since he works in a com- 
plex which, to remain dyna- 
mic, requires constant change 
and innovation. He wants se- 
curity and usually because of 
the magnitude of the company 
in which he works, he is never 
absolutely sure that his pay 
envelope really represents a 
fair return for his labour. 
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Consequently there is always 
a certain amount of insecurity, 
a certain amount of discon- 
tent, a certain amount of pro- 
test. 


And this brings me to my 
third point. That because 
there is a division of labour, 
because there is a_ tendency 
for those who make decisions 
to fail to see the full impli- 
cations of their decisions in 
the lives and work of those 
who must implement them. 
because there always is a 
certain amount of discon- 
tent, there naturally and in- 
evitably arises from among 
workers an institution, the 
union, which has as its prime 
function the advancement of 
the welfare of the worker and 
his family, the forwarding of 
his interests, the protection of 
his rights, the effective chan- 
nelling of his grievances and 
protest. 


Who organizes the Union ? 

It is not the union leader 
that organizes the union. It 
is the shop, the factory, the 
mine, the industry. The union 
leader merely points to be 
already existing fact. The 
hours of work they share, the 
whistle they all obey, the 
common employer, the same 
foreman, the similar skills 
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and language of the shop flocr, 
these are the factors that fuse 
men at their work, that weld 
them together and give rise 
to the trade union and make 
the union inevitable in a free 
industrial society. It is a 
natural growth and it is ir- 
repressible for it answers a 
fundamental moral and psy- 
chological need. 


Sometimes some _ people 
consider the union as the re- 
calcitrant partner; as the 
partner in the journey who 
is always lagging behind, the 
partner who has to be coaxed 
and pulled to keep up with 
the pace of industry and go- 
vernment. When increased 
productivity is the crying 
need, why do unions baulk at 
rationalization? When capital 
formation must be stimula‘ed, 
why do unions push for 
wages ? Sometimes, I sup- 
pose unions do drag their 
feet. do refuse to quicken 
their pace; but if they are 
responsible unions, it is only 
because they consider it their 
duty to give warning of the 
dangers ahead. Sometimes, 
the difficulty may appear a 
little one; a question of a 
wage, a question of a right, 
a question of privilege. But 
by calling attention to these 
little things that mean so 
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much in the life of a worker, 
the union by its day-io-day 
concern, by its thousands of 
little acts on matters of work, 
wages and working conditions, 
slowly but surely builds into 
the new industrial society the 
ethical and human _ values 
that make _ industrialization 
worthwhile. The goal is not 
industrialization at any price. 
The goal is industrialization 
with justice, with security, in 
dignity and freedom; the 
values without which man 
can’t live. 


Justice 

Can we have industriali- 
zation’s achievements without 
its evils ? We can, if govern- 
ment, management and union 
siride forward together, arms 
linked in cooperation. Each, 
however, differs from the 
other, has its own individual- 
ity, its own rights and res- 
ponsibilities. What guiding 
light can we find which will 
keep these three moving ahead 
together ? What bond can 
keep them united, subjected 
as each is to different and 
special pressures? The guid- 
ing star for all of them must 
be justice. Justice, which is 
the virtue of industrial rela- 
tions ; justice which clarifies 
each one’s responsibilities and. 
guarantees each one’s integ- 
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rity ; justice which favours 
neither union, nor manage- 
ment nor government but 
enables all to grow and deve- 
lop humanely in security and 
freedom. 


A Word of Advice 

A word to the young 
friends who are graduating. 
This day marks the end of 
your scholastic career in this 
Institute and also your advent 
into the wide world in pur- 
suit of careers. Obviously, 
your careers will be in the 
different branches of Indus- 
trial Relations. What is after 
all Industrial Relations? <A 
question I would pose and 
answer for myself in my own 
way. Industrial Relations, as 
you know, unlike a few other 
subjects which are a mere re- 
cords or narratives of events 
and happenings, is the cumu- 
lative experiences of numer- 
ous institutions and exe- 
cutives from different walks 
of life, such as Government, 
Trading Corporations, Indus- 
trial concerns, Trade Unions 
Organizations etc. If educa- 
tion is a continuous process, 
this is particularly true of 
Industrial Relations. In the 


pursuance of your careers and 
in the practical field of appli- 
cation, you will often find it 
necessary to add and alter, 
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mend and modify, many a 
concept that you have learnt 
all these years in your class 
rooms through your text books 
and curriculum, in the light of 
experiences that you gov on 
gaining in your work-a-day 
life. While what you have 
already acquired is indeed a 
very good foundation, by no 
means will that be the last 
word on any situation or pro- 
blem. You should not there- 
fore, have set ideas about any 
matters. You should keep an 
open mind and not jump at 
conclusions. Each problem 
that comes your way must be 
judged on its own merits. 


Human moods 

Unlike machines and beasts, 
human beings are very much 
slaves to moods. They cannot 
shake of their miseries and 
misfortunes at the place of 
their occurrence but carry 
them along in their minds 
everywhere, work place in- 
cluded. Their attitudes and 
behaviour in the work place 
are influenced by these fac- 
tors. A good industrial rela- 
tionist does not ignore this 
fact in his approach to indi- 
viduals or their problems, for 
man is, by his very nature 
social, a social creature, ex- 
pressing this sociability in 
domestic and community life. 
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More of his time is spent in 
the community than in the 
work place and as such, his 
community life cannot be ig- 
nored. Another basic fact 
that I would commend to be 
borne in mind, is that the 
workers with their illiteracy 
and various other social and 
economic’ disabilities are 
naturally a weaker section of 
the community and due lati- 
tude must be allowed to them 
on this score. 


Parting Words 

I think I have gone at 
rather great lengths dwelling 
upon subjects which are not 
new to you as students of 
industrial relations and social 
science. And _ consequently 
now my parting words to you, 
young men and women who 
are graduating today, many 
of whom must be aspiring to 
work in the industrial rela- 
tions and personnel manage- 
ment lines. Be both theorists 
and practitioners of indus- 
trial relations. Be theorists ; 
continue to study, continue to 
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question, continue to analyse. 
Strive to be so well informed 
on the organization in which 
you serve, that your advice 
will be mature, prudent and 
respected. Be theorists, but 
above all be _ practitioners. 
Keep alive your respect for 
the ordinary individual work- 
er, and above all keep alive 
your sense of justice. Justice 
in your. relations with 
Management, justice in your 
relations with the Union, jus- 
tice in your dealings with 
every individual you meet. 
Imbibe in your work the mis- 
sionary and not the mercenary 
spirit. You may not be popu- 
lar but you will be respected 
and your contribution to 
industrial society will be both 
real and enduring. You will 
have lived up to the expecta- 
tions of the organizers of this 
great institution, if you preach 
and practice the sacred mis- 
sion of service to human 
beings through healthy indus- 
trial relations in its true and 
real sense. 












IN INDUSTRY * 


Towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, indus- 
trialists, by and large, were 
forced to discard that philo- 
sophy of work which regarded 
human labour as a commodity, 
whose behaviour was to be 
explained in terms of the 
simple postulates of demand 
and supply. Wages were 
hitherto being paid to the 
workers not on the basis of 
output and collective bargain- 
ing but rather on the basis of 
demand for and supply of 
labour and the importance of 
the industry. The entrepre- 
neurs dictated the terms and 
conditions of employment, 
and thus exploitation was 
rampant. This inadequacy in 
treating labour properly 
manifested itself in labour dis- 
content. In the meantime the 
state that had remained a 
silent spectator for so long 
now took an active part in 


WAGE INCENTIVE SCHEMES 


M. M. Rao 


setting up standards. The 
employers in their craze for 
increased production, rising 
productivity, and mounting 
profits failed to grasp the 
significant nature of the 
change. The threat of declin- 
ing production and increasing 
labour unrest, however, made 
them alive (though belatedly) 
to the problem. In 1832, when 
Taylor came forward with his 
concept of Scientific Manage- 
ment in Industry, many an 
employer looked up expec- 
tantly. Taylor underlined a 
system where the interests of 
the management and the men 
might be made to coincide, by 
abolishing the hackneyed ‘rule 
of the thumb’ method of pay- 
ing wages; by selecting the 
best man for the best job ; and 
by devising division of work 
for the proper functioning of 
the industry.! 


* Condensed version by C. G. K. Nair of an unpublished thesis by 
M. M. Rao, Xavier Labour Relations Institute, Jamshedpur. 
! Wage Incentive Methods, Lytle, Charles Walter 
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The Ronald Press Co., New York, 1942. 
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What is an Incentive ? 


Extra production with low- 
er costs, Taylor maintained, 
can be achieved by paying 
extra wages. He had discover- 
ed that even after having 
worked for twelve hours a 
day, the workers retained 
energy which could be fruit- 
fully harnessed through 
inducement. And this induce- 
ment is nothing but an in- 
centive. Incentives, therefore, 
are the additional rewards 
paid to the workers for the 
additional output they pro- 
duce; they motivate the 
workers to produce more, for 
it is a human tendency not 
to give out all that one pos- 
sesses unless satisfactory re- 
wards are forthcoming. In- 
centives are of two types: 
Financial and non-Financial. 
Under the financial incentives 
come liberal wage rates, pre- 
miums, and bonuses in due 
proportion to additional pro- 
duction. Cash bonuses for 
loyalty and length of service, 
attendance, exemplary con- 
duct, elimination of wastages. 
valuable suggestions and cost 
reduction are categorised in 
this group. Some hold that 
profit sharing bonus, saving 
scheme pensions, provident 
fund schemes, sickness and 





other insurance plans, and 
gratuity schemes also should 
be classified under this head- 
ing. But these rewards are 
not as effective as the former 
ones for the simple reason 
that the basic principle under- 
lying the incentives is im- 
mediate gain for monetary 
increased production. 


It is noteworthy that 
though the motivating ability 
of the long-run benefits, is 
necessarily less than that of 
the immediate benefits, the 
long-run benefits are found to 
be more effective than the 
non-financial incentives. 


Non-financial incentives in- 
clude healthy and comfortable 
working conditions, sound 
training and promotion plans, 
equal opportunities for ad- 
vancement, fair treatment, 
job security, hopes of reward, 
appreciation of good work, 
welfare measures within and 
outside the factory, chances 
to the workers for coopera- 
tion, competitive contests, 
and prizes for efficiency, close 
personal contacts and good 
human relations. 


The wage payment systems 
were primarily based on the 





2 Spirit of Industrial Relations, Kirkaldy, H.S., 
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day rate, which in turn was 
baesd on hourly, daily and 
weekly systems. All incentive 
systems including _ straight 
piece work are related in their 
initial stage to time, since 
they preserve a given quan- 
tity of work for the expected 
average earnings within a 
specified period. 


Need for Incentives 

Business enterprises exist 
to achieve profits ; profits are 
the excess of sales prices over 
the costs of production. And 
since labour cost is an im- 
portant ingredient of the cost 
of production it influences the 
profits.* In modern, times the 
profitable industrial existence 
lays emphasis on Wages and 
realises its seminal character. 
For we know, despite all the 
talk about the industiral psy- 
chology and good human re- 
lations, a contented worker is 
one who gets a fatter pay 
packet than his neighbour’s. 
This satisfaction is often 
translated into better morale, 
increased productivity, more 
production and an upward 
swing of the profit curve. The 
use of payment by results, 
which takes care of incentives, 
rests on three fundamental 
assumptions : 


3 Incentive & Quality, Armstrong J., London, 


Chapman & Hall Ltd., 1950. 
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(a) that effort intensity can 
be varied ; 

(b) that in work the finan- 
cial motive is quite im- 
portant; and 

(c) that the most effective 
or sometimes, the only 
way of cultivating the 
financial motive is by 
using a system of pay- 
ment by results. 


The reasoning is simple: 
If effort intensity can be in- 
creased and money remains a 
motivating factor then it fol- 
lows that money can be used 
as an incentive to extra ef- 
fort. Of course, more money 
does not necessarily guarantee 
extra efforts, the desired ef- 
fect can be created only by 
gearing the extra earnings to 
effort by a system of payment 
by results. In this age of 
rapid technological progress, 
multiplying population cut- 
throat competition and speed 
in all activity, both affluent 
countries and up-and-coming 
ones attach greater stress to 
incentive schemes in industry 
for they have learnt (and 
often painfully) that incen- 
tives play a prominent role in 
the profitable industrial exis- 
tence. 
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Essentials of a Good Incentive 


Plan 


In order to be successful a 


wage incentive system must 


should not be nullified by 
conditions beyond the 
operator’s control. 


follow certain basic prin- * Ranghoyers wens on Se 
iples: centive wages should be 
er rewarded with  corres- 
1. There must be propor- ponding wages for co- 
tional reward for increas- operating during experi- 
ed production. mental stages of methods, 
2. Time standards should improvements. 
not guarantee incentive 8. All employees should be 
wages nor establish a ceil- familiar with work re- 
ing on earnings. quirements, and methods 
3. The time standards must utilized in computing in- 
be based on facts, fair centive earnings. 
and attainable by quali- 9 Management should be 
fied engineers. familiar with work re- 
4. The time standards once quirements, the mechanics 
established and accepted of establishing a time 
must not be changed be- standard and methods 
cause an employee is ex- utilized in computing in- 
ceeding the task. The centive earnings. 
only time the standards ; : 
. 10. Wage incentives must be 
can be changed is when Radi ; 
. administrated by experi- 
work requirements are bliin 
enced fair-minded, com- 
changed for those esta- 
; petent men qualified to 
blished by studies. " : 
take proper action with- 
3. Time standards revised 


because of method changes 
should permit qualified 


out pressure into tempo- 
rary measures.* 





employees to earn equi- 
valent wages correspond- 
ing to previous earnings. 


Spriegel lays down two im- 
portant essentials for a good 
incentive plan. They are: 


(a) It should be just to 
both employer and em- 
ployee in increasing 


6. Idle time must not be 
paid at incentive rates, 
but incentive earnings 


4 Extracts from The Iron Age, Dec. 18, 1942 p.63. 
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the mutuality of their 
desires. It should be 
positive, but not un- 
necessarily positive and 
so operated as to pro- 
mote confidence. 


(b) It should be strong in 
both ways — that is 
— it should have a 
standardised task, pre- 
ferably high and gene- 


rous reward. 


The latter should usually 
be in direct proportion to em- 
ployee effort, if possible more 
than this for the highest pro- 
duction. “It should”, says 
Taylor, “ reflect an employee’s 
contribution to his company’s 
success ”’, 


It is accepted that the task 
of instituting a successful in- 
centive scheme is one of the 
most difficult and complex of 
the management jobs ; in this 
context the British Institute 
of Management rightly warns, 
“Unless mutual confidence 
and good relations exist bet- 
ween the Management and 
the workers in a concern the 
chances of full success for a 
new wage incentive system is 
very poor.” 


Certain Techniques 
Works Study: Any incen- 
tive plan which deals with 
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payment by results must con- 
sider two fundamental fac- 
tors: the determination of 
the task which the worker is 
expected to do; and the qual- 
ity of output that he is sup- 
posed to produce. It is im- 
perative therefore that infor- 
mation on the layout, equip- 
ment. materials, process 
machine speeds and feeds, 
working conditions, the qual- 
ity of the product, etc. be 
made available. This requires 
‘works-study’ which contri- 
butes towards the workers’ 
efficiency, improved quality of 
product with existing equip- 
ment and man power and 
thereby their earnings, low 
production costs and better 
methods of production. Works- 
study, of necessity, involves 
two techniques : first, methods 


study; and second, work 
measurements. 
Methods Study: This 


technique aims at improving 
the methods of production. It 
follows a definite procedure 
and is done by trained en- 
gineers capable of developing 
new methods, and who are 
familiar with human _ prob- 


lems; generally it involves 
seven stages: selection of 
study, recording the facts, 


analysing them, developing 
an improved method, defining 
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it, installing it and finally 
maintaining it. Each s‘ep, 
of course, takes a definite 
basis. Selection of study, for 
instance, is based on factors 
like relative importance of 
material, machine or labour 
utilization, the duration and 
the type of production; and 
production difficulties. Simi- 
larly in recording the facts, 
the methods differ from place 
to place, that is, when plant 
layout and work allocation 
have to be recorded, opera- 
tion charts, man-machine 
charts, etc. are necessary. 
And motion study is used to 


study workplace  arrange- 
ment.® 


Work Measurement: When 
the nature of the task to be 
done is determined and de- 
fined, it becomes necessary to 
measure its contents in terms 
of human effort involved. 
Difference in the nature of 
jobs, and the conditions of 
work, danger of subjectivity, 
individual differences among 
the workers, all render the 
above task difficult. However, 
the use of scientific methods 
has resulted in overcoming 
the difficulties to a great ex- 
tent. A time-study engineer, 
for example, breaks a task into 








its component elements and 
with the help of a stop watch 
studies how much time is 
taken for completing each 
element; he then makes allow- 
ances for fatigue, hazardness. 
of the job, working con- 
ditions, height, weight, pres- 
sure humidity, risks, respon- 
sibilities etc.; the total time 
thus reckoned for each job, 
helps the. engineer to rate it ; 
he can also find out the 
average time by making a 
number of such studies. The 
success of work measurement 
depends upon the correct com- 
putation of average values, 
use of sound _ statistical 
me‘hods, trained and emo- 
tionally well-balanced time- 
study engineers and the co- 
operative attitude of the 
workers. 


Job Evaluation: Job eva- 
luation is a process to ascer- 
tain the worth of jobs. In an 
industry where incentives are 
to be introduced, a well de- 
fined job evaluation pro- 
gramme is necessary to eli- 
minate inequalities arising 
out of unscientific wage 
fixation methods. The pro- 
gramme helps to arrange the 
jobs according to their re- 
lative worth; and this aids in 


5 Payment by results — I.L.O., Geneva, 1951. 
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a satisfactory wage adminis- 
tration. 


Some Incentive Schemes 

Here is an illustration of 
incentive schemes in a modern 
progressive steel producing 
firm. 


Performance Bonus Scheme: 
The performance bonus is cal- 
culated on the basis of the 
total production of saleable 
output in the plant during 
the month. But the calcula- 
tion will bring in differences 
due to the number of working 
days and shifts from month 
to month and also because of 
seasonal variations. In order 
to provide for such differen- 
ces the actual performance 
bonus percentages for any 
month is calculated on the 
basis of moving average pro- 
duction per month ; and that 
is the production of the cur- 
rent month added to the pre- 
ceeding eleven months and 
divided by twelve. This bonus 
is paid to “ Producing staff” 
only — i.e. those employees 
directly concerned with actual 
production. The employees 
who are associated with main- 
tenance work are known as 
“ Maintenance staff” and they 
get ten points less than the 
calculated bonus. The re- 
maining personnel are classi- 
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fied as “Service staff” and 
are paid a service bonus equi- 
valent to one third of the 
bonus paid to the maintenance 
staff. This bonus is earned by 
all employees in each cate- 
gory according to their per- 
centage, irrespective of depart- 
ments or difference in the 
worker skill and productivity; 
due to this reason, discontent- 
ment is seen among the work- 
ers. Therefore, to improve 
the individual productivity, 
another scheme (to be super 
imposed on the production 
benus scheme) seems to be in 
order. 


Incentive Bonus Scheme. 

This scheme aims to pro- 
vide a high incentive in the 
initial stages of a  group’s 
productivity improvement. It 
starts with zero bonus and 
rises up to eighty per cent 
bonus for standard perfor- 
mance, meaning a normal] 
day’s output of work per man. 
To check the excessive use of 
equipment in order to earn 
higher percentage of bonus, 
the total eighty per cent of 
the bonus is divided into fifty 
and thirty; fifty for equip- 
ment utilization and thirty 
for labour utilization. This 
is designed to reduce the ex- 
cessive number of workers in 
each group or department. A 
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standard number of workers 
is assigned to each group. The 
performance standards set for 
the purpose of the incentive 
bonus are guaranteed for 
the conditions defined in 
the written standard practice 
record which describes the 
existing practice of opera- 
tional procedure and materials 
used. A typical clause found 
in incentive plans is given 
below. 


“The standards have been 
established for a specific set of 
conditions and will remain un- 
changed as long as the conditions 
under which they were establish- 
ed prevail. Any change in the 
equipment or operating procedure 
will automatically render these 
null and void. And these will 
then be replaced by new standards 
which refiect only the change of 
conditions ”’. 


Maintenance 

An incentive scheme for 
maintenance is much more 
difficult to achieve in a satis- 
factory manner. The problem 
has been solved through use 
of a group plan that incor- 
porates certain fundamental 
principles, viz. the standards 
are fixed through times study, 
incentive bonus is in addition 
to plant wide bonus, bonus is 
paid when performance ex- 
ceeds ‘ Reference Performance 
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Index’, the maximum bonus 
for 100 per cent performance 
will be 80 per cent, the per- 
formance index being cal- 
culated groupwise and the 
standards measuring both 
equipment and labour utili- 
sation standards. Additional 
allowances are given for 
working at heights, near hot 
places, or under hazardous 
conditions. The standards 
necessarily make allowance 
for relaxation time and un- 
avoidable delays. 


Daily reports are submit- 
ted on the amount of work 
done and the number of work- 
ers assigned against each 
works order. Through these 
reports the Industrial Engi- 
neering department are able 
to calculate the equipment 
and labour utilisation and 
quality factor for each group. 
A copy of the bonus earnings 
of all workers is then sub- 
mitted to the Wages Depart- 
ment which will add them to 
the ‘other earnings, when 
monthly payments are made. 


Similar methods and prin- 
ciples are used in applying a 
wage incentive scheme to 
other non-productive staff. 
The quality factor may play 
an important part in certain 
service departments, where 
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they are introduced as multi- 
plying factors in assessing 
such performance. Thus good 
house-keeping, quick response 
from stores department, cour- 
tesy and promptitude in ser- 
vice for the telephone depart- 
ment are included in their 
departmental incentive bonus 
plans. 


How have the plans worked ? 
Despite the fact that the 
worker is anxious to have 


more money, he must also 
understand 
scheme. 


the incentive 
Otherwise he may 





imagine that although his pro- 
ductivity has risen, he is not 
getting as much as he should. 
Such an attitude may ruin any 
incentive scheme. Moreover 
an incentive scheme should 
not be changed too often. It 
should be fairly simple so as 
to be understood by both 
worker and supervisor. Final- 
ly, the introduction of a wage 
incentive scheme will take 
time. This fact must be faced 
and sufficient time allowed to 
complete its installation with 
care. A rushed job will in- 
evitably breed disaster. 
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WAGE BUARDS AND WAGE 


FIXATION * 


Wages are the most impor- 
tant element in costs. This is so 
for several reasons: the pros- 
perity of the industry depends 
in a crucial way on the co- 
operation of the workers, 
their attitudes, their motiva- 
tions. Fundamentally, if we 
are to search out for a deeper 
reason we would find that it 
lies in the fact that human 
labour and the work of the 
machine are worlds apart, that 
human labour is closely link- 
ed with the dignity of the 
human person. All these con- 
siderations make the problem 
of wages rather a complicat- 
ed one. 


Further in our own country 
there are special aspects which 
make it imperative for the 
Government to interfere in 
the settlement of wages. In 
other countries where indus- 





A. Fonseca 


trial labour is strongly or- 
ganised, wages can be deter- 
mined by collective bargain- 
ing. But not so in India. 
Hence Government has been 
interfering in the matter es- 
pecially during the second 
world war and after the gain- 
ing of independence. More- 
over, planning requires that 
industrial production should 
go on unhindered if the plan 
targets have to be achieved. 
In this atmosphere of urgency, 
compulsory adjudication has 
been imposed upon industry. 
And now fourteen years after 
independence, since the work- 
er has grown more conscious 
of his rights and obligations, 
Wage Boards have been in- 
troduced to bring about an 
amicable settlement of wages 
between management and the 
union without recourse to 
judicial machinery. 


* An address to the Indian Institute of Personnel Management, 


Jamshedpur. 
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Composition of the Wage 

Boards 

The Boards aer. made up 
of equal number of employer 
and employee representatives 
and some outsiders, one of 
whom is the Chairman of the 
Board. It must be remember- 
ed that just as in so many 
political, constitutional and 
social matters we have imit- 
ated the British, so also in the 
setting up of the wage boards 
we have followed the British 
precedent of Wage Boards 
and the present Wages Coun- 
cils. But there are certain dis- 
tinctions to which I would like 
to draw your attention. But 
before I do so, let me enun- 
ciate for you the terms of 
the reference of our Wage 
Boards. : 


They are as follows :- 

(1) To determine the cate- 
gories of employees 
(manual, clerical super- 
visory, etc.) who should 
be brought within the 
scope of the proposed 
wage fixation. 


(2) 


To work out a wage 
structure based on the 


principles of fair wages, 
as enunciated by the Com- 
mittee on Fair Wages. 





(3) To consider the desir- 
ability of extending the 
system of payment by 
results. 

(4) To work out the prin- 

ciples that should govern 

the grant of bonus to 
workers in the (specific) 
industry. 


While evolving the wage 
structure, the Board is expect- 
ed to take into account the 
needs of the specific industry 
in a developing economy, the 
special features of the indus- 
try, the requirements of social 
justice, and the necessity for 
adjusting wage differentials in 
such a manner as to provide 
incentives to workers for 
advancing their skill. In ap- 
plying the system of payment 
by results, the Board is ex- 
pected to keep in view the 
need for fixing the minimum 
(fall back) wage and for 
safeguarding against  over- 
work and undue speed on the 
part of the worker. 


These terms of reference 
are common to all Wage 
Boards. There are certain as- 
pects that have to be noted. 
In the first place, the Wage 
Boards have not been set up 
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“to fix minimum wages but 
fair wages, and this is in 
striking contrast with the 
Wages Councils in the U. K. 
whose function it is precisely 
‘to fix minimum wages in 
sweated and _ unorganised 
industries. In India this type 
of work is done by Minimum 
Wages Committees. So the 
Wage Boards which have been 
-constituted for all types of 
industries, and not only sweat- 
ed and unorganised ones, have 
as their special purpose to fix 
fair wages. 


To talk of fair wages in 
India one must necessarily re- 
fer to the recommendations of 
the Fair Wage Committee, 
where the three famous 
notions of the minimum wage, 
the fair wage and the living 
‘wage have been clearly out- 
lined and emphasised. The 
minimum wage is the ‘sub- 
sistence plus’ wage — the 
floor as it were that must be 
constructed by every industry, 
for an industry that cannot 
pay the minimum wage has, 
in accordance with our Indian 
standards of equity, no right 
to exist. The living wage is 
supposed to be the ceiling that 
‘wages should ultimately 
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reach. In the meantime, the 
second tier or the fair wage 
that lies somewhere between 
the minimum and the living 
wage will depend upon the 
capacity of the industry to 
pay. As far as possible there 
should be a general tendency 
for the fair wage to leave the 
minimum wage behind and 
slowly catch up with the liv- 
ing wage. 


It is obvious from the 
terms of reference that the 
Government presumes that 
the minimum wage is al- 
ready being paid by the indus- 
tries for which Wage Boards 
have been constituted and 
that the Boards should focus 
their attention on the pos- 
sibility of getting the industry 
to pay the fair wage. 


How have the Wage Boards 
functioned ? 

The first thing the wage 
boards have done on being 
constituted has been the pre- 
paration of an elaborate ques- 
tionnaire and its circulation 
among the representatives of 
the employer and employees 
of the relative industry. 
There can be no doubt that 
the questionnaire is an exhaus- 
tive one. It has a very wide 
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coverage and touches most of 
the controversial issues con- 
cerning wages and the wage 
structure in the prevailing 
industrial climate. The ques- 
tionnaire seeks to ascertain 
opinions on what should be 
considered a fair wage to 
various categories of workers 
such as the unskilled, the 
clerks, the supervisors and any 
other distinctive groups of 
employees in the industry. 
Details of the cost of living 
are sought for so as to satisfy 
the norms of the subsistence 
plus wage as defined by the 
15th session of the Indian 
Labour Conference. The mini- 
mum, fair and living wage are 
to be set out in monetary 
terms, and region differences 
to be taken into consideration. 
If wages must be linked to 
productivity, how should this 
be done ? How are workloads 
that are suitable to the 
strength and capacity of the 
worker to be ascertained ? 
How should wages be related 
to the national income of the 
country ? In the national 
context what are the pros- 
pects for the industry and 
what is its place in a develop- 
ing economy ? There are some 
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samples of the questions is-- 
sued by the Wage Board. 


Response of Management and 

Trade Unions 

The answers to the ques- 
tionnaire have been fairly 
complete or rather vague. For 
instance, in the Cotton Textile 
Industry where both em- 
ployers and employees are 
well organised and have 
special departments of their 
own to deal with such en- 
quiries, the response from 
both sides has been quite 
comprehensive. In the case 
of cement, the union response 
was just adequate while in 
the case of sugar it was rather 
poor. One might well ques- 
tion the propriety or the speci- 
fic usefulness of issuing a 
questionnaire in cases where 
the response is most likely to. 
be poor and unsatisfactory. It 
seems obvious that the Wage 
Board will itself have to dis- 
cover the answers to its 
lengthy questionnaire. Indeed 
in the case of the Cement 
industry, the Wage Board 
conducted its own Family 
Budget enquiries. 


The Recommendations of the 
Boards 


The reports of the Cotton 
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"Textile, Sugar and Cement 
“Wage Boards have been pub- 
lished. How have the Wage 
Boards fulfilled their expec- 
tations of fixing wages ? 


At the recent All-India 
Labour Seminar held _ in 
Hyderabad where both 
management and labour re- 
presentatives were present, 
the Wage Boards and Wage 
Fixation came in for special 
study. Criticism of their func- 
tioning centred round the fol- 
lowing points: 


1. Existence of the Wage 

Boards 

There was a strong feeling 
-especially among the trade 
union delegates that the wage 
boards were a necessity today. 
The peculiar tri-partite nature 
of the wage board is a pre- 
paration in some way for col- 
But this 
was a disputed point because 
quite a few trade unionists 
held that wage boards were 
a bar to collective bargaining. 
Even at this point it was ad- 
mitted that if wage boards 
confirmed the results of pre- 
vious collective bargaining 
they did not act as a hind- 
rance. 


lective bargaining. 
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2. Functions of Wage Boards 
Most of the trade union 
delegates were disappointed 
with the recommendations of 
the wage boards. For instance 
in the cotton textile industry, 
only a small ad hoc increase 
in wages cf all workers had 
been recommended. Similar- 
ly in the Cement and Sugar 
industries some _ slight in- 
creases had been suggested. 
It was maintained that the 
purpose of the Wage Boards 
was to calculate and fix fair 
wages: they had failed to do 
so. But at whose door could 
the blame be laid? The re- 
ports purported to represent 
the unanimous opinion of the 
members. In that case the 
trade union representatives 
had accepted the agreed for- 
mula. Most probably in the 
industries concerned the 
slight increases added to what 
was already considered to be 
the minimum wage represent- 
ed the fair wage in the pre- 
sent state of the industry. But 
one would expect wider dif- 
ferences between the mini- 
mum and the fair wage. 


3. The Norms 
The norms for fixing the 
minimum basic wage are 
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those that were first laid 
down by the Committee on 
Fair Wages and later ampli- 
fied and ratified by the 15th 
session of the Indian Labour 
Conference. The working 
class family is supposed to 
consist of three consumption 
units on an average. The 
minimum food requirements 
are to be calculated on the 
net intake of calories as re- 
commended by Dr. Akroyd. 
Clothing requirements should 
be estimated on the basis of 
the percapita consumption of 
18 yards per annum; hence 
72 yards for a working class 
family of four. The next item 
is rent for the minimum 
housing area as provided for 
under the Government’s In- 


dustrial Housing schemes. 
Finally, fuel, lighting and 
other miscellaneous items 


should constitute in all 20 per 
cent of the total minimum 
wage. 


These norms have been ac- 
cepted by Government, 
management and the trade 
unions. They form a specific 
recognizable group of basic 
essential needs that should be 
covered by the wage. In this 
sense they form a useful index 
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for the worker works not 
merely for the sake of work- 
ing but to support himself 
and his family in frugal com- 
fort. Hence whatever his 
status in the industry and 
whatever the kind of work 
he may be engaged in, he has 
a fundamental innate right to 
such a reward for his labour. 
It is a very good thing that 
in India we have built up 
such an index for the pay- 
ment of wages. 


However in applying the 
norms, some confusion has 
arisen regarding their impli- 
cations. For instance, Dr. 
Akroyd himself had spoken of 
an ‘adequate’ diet and a 
‘balanced ’ diet. There is also 
question of an ‘improved’ 
diet, the components of each 
type of diet being different 
from the other. Moreover 
some workers are vegetarians, 
others are non-vegetarians. 
The Confederation of the 
Textile Workers Unions re- 
presenting the Cotton Textile 
workers in the country sug- 
gested that the adequate diet 
for a worker in Bombay or 
Ahmedabad would be some- 
thing like Rs. 145, while the 
balanced diet would approxi- 
mate to Rs. 170 or Rs. 180. 
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On the other hand, the cotton 
Millowners association sug- 
gested that according to their 
calculations, an adequate diet 
could easily be covered with- 
in Rs. 95 to 100. The Wage 
Board also tried to make its 
own calculations. After all 
this labour, only an ‘ad hoc’ 
increase of Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 for 
the entire industry was sug- 
gested, and apparently the re- 
presentatives of the unions 
agreed to this suggestion. 


Obviously, the Labour 
Departments of the Govern- 
ment of India should take 
this matter in hand and come 
to a single acceptable figure 
after careful investigation of 
the costs of the norms. In 
the light of changing stand- 


ards of living, even Dr. 
Akroyd’s ‘adequate’ and 
‘balanced’ diet need revi- 


sion. These matters should be 
speedily settled at the next 
Indian Labour Conference. 


Cost of Living or Productivity ? 

Should wages be linked to 
the cost of living or producti- 
vity ? So far the indices of 
money wages and the cost of 
living ever since the year 
1939 show a high degree of 
correlation. Indeed wages 
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have been chasing prices, tor 
real wages have caught up 
with the 1939 level of living 
only in the year 1952. The 
second world war and the 
plans have certainly had an 
inflationary effect on the eco- 
nomy. Therefore it was 
strongly felt by the trade 
union delegates that as long 
as the wages paid only cor- 
responded to the coverage of 
bare essential needs, they 
should be linked to the cost 
of living. Once the level of 
fair wages had been reached, 
only then could there be an 
attempt at linking wages with 
productivity as recommended 
by the Second Five Year 
Plan. 


But this need not neces- 
sarily exclude all reference to 
at least a minimum level of 
productivity. The principle 
of a fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s wage holds true for any 
level of wages. However the 
Boards have not referred to 
this matter in their reports. 


Differentials 


The Cotton Textile Wage 
Board has left the differen- 
tials in wages to be filled out 
by mutual agreement between 
management and the unions. 
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But both the sugar and the 
cement boards have fixed 
various categories of wages. 


Merger of D.A. with Basic 
Wages 

The big change initiated by 
the wage boards has been the 
merging a large percentage of 
the dearness allowance with 
the basic wage. This has been 
the case with regard to wages 
in the textile industry. Up 
to 75 percent of the D. A. has 
been merged with the basic. 
The rest of the amount has 
been linked with the Work- 
ing Class Cost of Living Index 
so as to make allowances for 
the rise and the fall in the 
index. Moreover the country 
has been divided into regions 
according to dearness or the 
cheapness of the locality, and 
allowances have been granted 
to those workers occupying 
such high price localities like 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta 
Delhi and Coimbatore, etc. 


Wage Structure 


The pattern of wages now 
prescribed by the three wage 
boards have not resulted in 
any coordinated wage struc- 
ture. Neither the need based 
norms, nor the differentials 
have been uniformly worked 
out and this causes much con- 


fusion and heart burning 
among the workers of these 
specific industries. Hence 
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some kind of co-ordination of 
wages among the industries 
and according to regions 
should be achieved. Possibly 
the wage boards that will be 
instituted in the future might 
well consult the recommenda- 
tions of the previous wage 
boards and adjust the wages 
they recommend to those al- 
ready in force. 


Implementation 

Should the recommenda- 
tions of the wage boards be- 
come statutorily binding on 
the industry for which it has 
been set up ? There has been 
the complaint on the side of 
the unions that some of the 
industrial establishments had 
failed to implement the recom- 
mendations. This was a blow 
to the hopes the workers had 
‘inned on the effectiveness of 
the wage boards in getting 
what they considered a fair 
deal. It is reported that the 
Government is keen on impos- 
ing the recommendations of 
the cotton textile wage board 
by a statute on the industry. 
But legislation of this kind 
does not always obtain the de- 
sired effect. It is much better 
for both the parties to imple- 
ment the decisions of their 
own accord and in a spirit of 
loyalty to what they have ac- 
cepted and agreed to as just 
and fair. Such traditions 
need to be introduced and 
fostered within industry. 
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Evaluation 


Have the wage boards real- 
ly succeeded in achieving the 
purposes for which they have 
been established ? 


In the first place, they 
seem to have been more con- 
cerned with fixing wages that 
would cover the established 
norms rather than the fair 
wage that is related to the 
capacity of the industry to 
pay. 

In doing so they seem to 
be duplicating or restraining 
their powers within the limits 
prescribed for Minimum Wage 
Committees. They were ex- 
pected to do much more. 


Secondly, they have gone 
about their job as if they 
were a kind of negotiating 
machinery to adjust the dif- 
ferences of opinion between 
management and labour, in 
order to arrive at an accept- 
able mean. 


Thirdly, although they 
have published a very ample 
questionnaire, very little in- 
formation can be gained about 
the wage situation in the 
industry from the report. It 
would be very useful if more 
of the abundant information 
they must have gathered were 
released for study especially 
in our country where statis- 
tics are so hard to come by. 
But most probably the 
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answers to the questionnaire 
except in the case of the cot- 
ton textile industry must have 
been rather disappointing. 


The unions still seem to be 
keen about having wage 
boards. The boards act as a 
kind of substitute for compul- 
sory adjudication and help to 
bring both management and 
labour nearer together by 
attempting some agreement on 
a most important matter. 
Moreover since the wage 
boards are established for an 
entire industry on a national 
scale they tend to view the 
situation of the industry on 
an all-India basis, and as part 
of a planned economy. But 
their work is certainly very 
difficult. And within the short 
time that is allotted to them 
and the many different prob- 
lems in each industry in each 
region, it is not easy for them 
to come to fix wages in so 
vast a country to the satis- 
faction of both management 
and labour. Perhaps their 
work would be made easier if 
management were more ready 
to pay wages that would cover 
the norms and labour more 
eager to increase productive 
standards. Healthy attitudes 
along these lines would cer- 
tainly go a long way to make 
the wage question less of a 
contentious issue that it usual- 
ly tends to be. 
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THEORY TO PRACTICE 


SEVEN BASICS IN A MATERIAL AID PROGRAMME 


The purpose of the Saint 
Vincent de Paul Society is to 
help the poor and this other 
than. the spiritual aspects in- 
volves necessarily a material 
aid programme. The Central 
Government of India as well 
as the State governments and 
municipalities are faced with 
the gigantic task of planning 
the future in five year plans 
to meet the increasing needs 
of the population for these 
material aid programme also. 
At present and for some time 
in the future, aid for the 
needy will come from private 
individuals, trusts and socie- 
ties such as the St. Vincent de 
Paul. There are various con- 
flicting philosophies about the 
advantages of public welfare 
programmes but whatever the 
solutions India works out, it 
remains a fact that material 
aid programmes must operate 
in every community to supply 
for as much as possible the 


D. Baker* 


basic needs of people for food 
and other necessities of life. 


Because the Saint Vincent 
de Paul Society seeks to dis- 
pense charity in the most ef- 
fective way, it might be help- 
ful for us to look at what we 
can call the seven basics of 
a material aid programme. 
The theoretical and philoso- 
phical foundations of Charity 
set and determine our objec- 
tives and method but let us 
look at the consequences or 
practical application of these 
objectives on the practice 
level. 


Right to Material Aid 


Generally the requests from 
people centre round food, 
money, clothing, medicine 
and school fees and within the 
framework of this reference 
we can formulate our prin- 
ciples. These are the legiti- 
mate basic needs people have 


* Miss Dorothy Baker is the Director of the School of Social Work, 


Nirmala Niketan, Bombay. 


The article formed the basis of a talk 


to the St. Vincent de Paul Society, Bombay. 
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in order to exist and since 


‘they have a right to life they 


are justified in seeking assis- 
tance to sustain that life and 
the lives of those for whom 
they are responsible, such as 
close relatives. This then is 
our first principle; namely, 
that people have a right to 
material aid when necessary. 


Reaching the Person 

Second, material aid should 
be a tool to reaching the per- 
son, not an end in itself. This 
does not contradict the first 
point but merely directs the 
effort toward the ultimate 
rather than the immediate 
end. We give a_ person 
material aid so that he can be 
better able to achieve his 
potentials in life and his pur- 
poses on life. Material aid is 
a tool in another more im- 
mediate sense however, and 
that is that it enables us to 
establish a relationship with 
the family by demonstrating 
with concrete help our desire 
to be a helping person. 


Unitormity and Plan 

The third basic is that 
material aid should be dis- 
pensed with uniformity and 
plan. Once the type of aid is 


decided it should be given at 


regular intervals, on certain 


days in specified amounts and 
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according to the plan. The 
plan should be made for a 
stated period such as three 
months and at the end of that 
time the plan for assistance 
should be reevaluated and 
changed if the factors indicate 
such revisions. 


Suited to the Particular Family 

Another consideration is 
related to the above. The plan 
for dispensing the material 
aid or relief should not be 
sporadic and it should be 
suited to the _ individual 
family. All families are not 
alike and while there can be 
general policies the adminis- 
tration of the plan should be 
flexible enough to allow for 
individual differences. With 
each family we have a goal 
and in order to achieve that 
goal the plan must take indi- 
vidual differences into con- 
sideration. In some instances 
cash would be given. In other 
cases arrangements would be 
made for the person ; in some 
cases the amounts of aid 
would vary from week to week 
and the method of dispensing 
would depend on the poten- 
tial of the family members 
and the use to which the ex- 
perience of receiving the 
grant would be put. 
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Manner of Giving 

The manner or the attitude 
of the giver should be posi- 
tive not superior, not domi- 
neering but cheerful, en- 
couraging and supportive. It 
should convey the attitudes 
basic to the helping person of 
acceptance and freedom from 
judgement. 


Explanation of the Programme 

In addition to having a well 
organised plan, the material 
aid programme cannot be ef- 
fective unless the giver ex- 
plains to the person what the 
plan is as well as what he 
will do and why and when. 
In other words a clear expla- 
nation of what programme the 
family will be following and 
the time element involved as 
well as the amount of aid and 
the objectives to be accom- 
plished during the period. 
Fundamental to all of this is 
the importance of having the 
person participate. He should 
participate from the start and 
all during the plan because 
otherwise the aid will be given 
to him quite apart from his 


actual involvement in the 
plan. There are _ several 
reasons for this. He will be 


more cooperative because he 
will feel that it is his plan 
too. He will feel more cap- 
able and develop a better 
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estimate of his own abilities 
if he sees that the person res- 
pects him and has a good 
opinion of his ability to work 
toward a solution of his own 
problem. 


Personal Service 

Now we have covered six 
basics and have left the last 
one to be discussed. This is 
the most important one be- 
cause it is the concept under- 
lying the material aid aspect 
of Charity. Material aid is 
not enough. Personal service 
is the core of any programme 
cf material aid. In other 
words, it seems the giver is as 
important as the gift or more 
important because he has 
qualities in his personality 
which, when given appro- 
priately, have more lasting 
value in the life of the reci- 
pient than does the material 
aid. It is through relation- 
ships that we grow and mature 
and become more adequate 
to solve not only the im- 
mediate problem which creat- 
ed the request for help, but 
the other numerous problems 
of life which will reoccur 
again and again and for the 
solution of these one must 
also be fortified and prepared. 
The material aid programme 
is sterile without the qualities 
of relationship. The effect of 
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the material aid ends with its 


consumption, the plan involves 


taking from those who can 
give and giving to those who 
do not have and are in need. 
The agent is ineffective un- 
less he is aware of his task of 
using his personality effec- 
tively to give the person not 
only a helping commodity but 
a helping relationship. 


What is Charity ? 

In order to do this we have 
to become interested in the 
problem of the family not just 
the request. Sometimes we 
overlook related problems and 
exclude them even though 
they have a bearing on the 
request. It is best to explore 
the request not with suspicion 
but with qualities of concern, 
sincerity and interest. There 
is a prevalent notion that 
charity is doling out milk and 
in some programmes it is just 
that. But the full notion of 
Charity is much greater and 
its effectiveness is unlimited. 
If we say that material aid 
is not enough we will also 
agree that follow-up of the 
family is a useful measure be- 
cause it enables us to find out 
if the family needs more help 
as well as to demonstrate 
our interest. 


The Deeper Problem 
We probably all agree that 
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the best kind of Charity is 
that which enables a person 
to help himself. We will not 
always be around to give him 
help from an outside source 
but to teach him through his 
experience by example, in- 
formation, interest, new ideas 
and support, makes a more 
lasting contribution to his 
ability to be self sufficient in 
the future. So often we treat 
the ‘surface problems only 
and in everyone there are sur- 
face as well as underlying 
problems and the surface 
problem may be only a symp- 
tom of the underlying prob- 
lem. Therefore if we treat 
the symptom it may continue 
to recur until we get at it and 
pay attention to the under- 
lying problem. So we should 
discover and meet the real 
needs of a person who asks 
for help instead of giving only 
what he asks for. For ex- 
ample: the beligerent, agres- 
sive person may be acting in 
this manner to cover up feel- 
ings of insecurity or inade- 
quacy. Many parents have the 
fear that they cannot be good 
parents; many unemployed 
persons do not know how to 
keep a job; and many fear 
others do not like them. There 
is one other aspect to this 
question and that is the limi- 
tation the mentally dull per- 
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son has and our recognition 
of this fact will set appro- 
priate goals because he may 
not be as able to accomplish 
or figure out things or take 
initiative as others having 
greater mental powers. 


The Saint Vincent de Paul 


man is in a unique position 
to give not only material aid 
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but to give himself to others. 
To give, in addition to the 
material necessities, himself, 
in giving his interest, his time, 
his brains, his creativity, his 
prayers, his example and all 
of these add up to giving his 
love because he sees the in- 
estimable values in all of the 
people who come to him for 
aid. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE HINDU VIEWS CONCERNING MAN, 
published in Religion and Society, Vol. VII, 1960, Bangalore. 


The December, 1960 issue of 
“Religion and Society” will un- 
doubtedly attract even more in- 
terest from the reader than did 
the previous numbers of this im- 
portant series. Perhaps even 
more so, for in this number under 
review, is to be found a feature 
which gives the various articles 
a fresh attraction. They are prac- 
tically all talks and lectures given 
at an inter-religious meeting at 
Bangalore. While reading them 
one cannot help bearing in mind 
that the speakers, Christians and 
Hindus, lived tofether under the 
same roof, partook of the same 
food, joined together for common 
prayer. That such a meeting was 
possible at all and did take place 
is a truly extraordinary event 
and is a sign of a changing cli- 
mate for which we must thank 
God. 


The subject for discussion was 
“The Christian and the Hindu 
views concerning man.” We leave 
the reader to peruse the articles 
and appreciate them for himself. 
It is our purpose here to make a 
few general remarks regarding 
the dialogue between the two 
parties so as to arouse further 
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study and reflection on this im- 
portant topic. 


It is clear from the volume 
under review that many mis- 
understandings between Hindus 
and Christians are due to the 
language each side uses. In fact, 
they don’t generally mean the 
same thing even when they use 
the same words. The Hindu con- 
tributions to the conference are 
a new instance of that difficulty. 
The Hindu participants ere 
obliged to translate their thought 
into English, and the terminology 
they use is very often misleading. 
Here are some examples: the 
phrase “ absolutistic vedantism” 
does not convey at all the mean- 
ing of “kevaladvaita” (pg.13). 
A sentence like “eternality which 
is the same as immortality” (pg. 
62) seems to stem from ignorance 
of language rather than from 
philosophical confusion. Quite 
often English philosophical terms 
are used in a rather loose way 
(see “empirical” on pg. 13). 


This language problem is very 
important. If we want to con- 
verse with others we must use 
the same terms with the same 
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meaning. Thus when Prof. San- 
karanarayan says, “the question 
of man’s “first birth” is both 
purposeless and unanswerable ” 
(pg. 62), we easily understand his 
meaning, but only because we 
know that by man’s first birth, 
he does not mean man’s first birth. 
He does not want to imply that 
the question of the origin of man 
is purposeless, but that taking for 
granted that our human condi- 
tion is to be involved in samsara 
and that birth means an effect 
of an antecedent causal determi- 
nant (Karma), it follows natural- 
ly enough that there could not be 
in any way a first birth, because 
that first birth would not be a 
birth at all, having no causal 
determinant to make it such. 
Consequently when Prof. Sankara- 
Narayan uses the word ‘birth’ he 
does not mean what the term 
birth implies in common parlance. 
This problem of language raises 
for our Hindu friends a much 
greater problem than trying to 
make us understand their minds. 
It renders them unable to take 
into account in their philosophical 
thinking the world of modern 
science. Thus if you give to the 
term ‘birth’ a mythical connota- 
tion (as a consequence by Karma), 
you are compelled to ignore the 
laws of heredity and the problem 
of evolution. No wonder that 
modern Indian students take less 
and less interest in philosophy, 
because the philosophy they are 
taught belongs to a mythical world 
(see for instance, “The Myth of 
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Eternal Return” by Mircea Eliade) 
and not to the scientific world in 
which they are now brought up. 


There is a second remark to 
be made, on which we would not 
like to dilate however. Reading 
the Hindu contributions to the 
conference, one does go away with 
the impression of a certain nomin- 
alism. The various Hindu systems 
of metaphysics that are presented 
do not tally with Hindu religious 
practice. Thus, again referring to 
the conception of birth as an ef- 
fect of karma, this theory does 
not explain the practice of the 
various shraddha rites. The same 
individual will believe that man’s 
destiny is only a result of his 
own deeds, and at the same time 
will act as if his own acts could 
influence another’s destiny. Or 
again, the concept, of gods as ex- 
plained by Prof.’ Mahadevan (pg. 
13) is in contradiction with the 
practical notion of gods implied 
in the worship of Ganapati for 
instance. It apears that there 
is a total dichotomy between 
Hinduism as a Dharma and the 
various metaphysical systems of 
Hinduism. And this point should 
never be forgotten when discus- 
sing with our Hindu friends. We 
may never for instance speak of 
Christianity as a Dharma. There 
is a Christian Dharma, but Chris- 
tianity is much more than a 
Dharma. 


The volume under review is 
too rich to be dealt with in a few 
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words. Let us add only that in 
order to have a real discussion 
and exchange of ideas, we feel 
that a corresponding effort to- 
wards greater humility from both 
Most of the 
Hindu thinkers of the recent past 
and present sincerely believe that 
they know all about Christianity. 
In truth, they know very little 
about it, and they should realise 
that Christianity is not what they 
think it is. On the other hand, 
most of the Christian thinkers do 
not know anything about Hindu- 
ism. The self-evident principles 
on which Hindu thought is based 
are for them a totally foreign 
world. 


sides is necessary. 


Real discussion will only be 
possible Christian 
thinkers study Hinduism, and 


when more 


COURSE OF MORAL SCIENCE, by R. H. Lesser. 


when Hindu thinkers study more 
of Christianity. The Christia’n will 
have to cross the ocean of avidya 
and the Hindu the sea of maya. 
And the Christian Institute of 
Bangalore is to be warmly con- 
gratulated on having begun this 
necessary journey on an unknown 
sea. We cannot but make our 
own these words of the editorial: 
“The theological concepts. of 
Christianity could have been bet- 
ter communicated if adequately 
corresponding Sanskrit terms had 
been employed.” (pg.5), as well 
as the parting words of Prin- 
Atreya: “The need of the time 
is understanding. We are diffe- 
rent individuals therefore we need 
fellowship and mutual 
standing.” (pg. 135). 


under- 


Four Volumes. 


St. Paul Publications, 28-—B. Chatham Lines, Allahabad—2, U.P. 


This new course of Moral 
Science will be most welcome to 
a large number of teachers and 
students, despite the fact that at 
present a good number of similar 
attempts have been made to pre- 
sent in a new and attractive way 
this important matter for study 
and reflection. One of the great 
qualities the author has in deal- 
ing with his subject is that he 
does so by way of a continual 
dialogue between himself and his 
audience. He uses a fresh and 
direct style which cannot but 
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captivate the minds of the young 
people for whom he writes. One 
feels moreover that the course has 
been put to the test of class-room 
experience before it was made 
ready for publication. 


In the first volume: What a 
Wonderful World, the author 
makes the child wonder about it- 
self, about others and about God 
(Our Lives on Loan — Why 
Work? — How to Study — The 
Greatest Wonder). — The second 
volume : The Growing Youth, 
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has 44 chapters on _ character 
training. ‘Each chapter, says the 
author introducing the book, is, 
in a way, a separate challenge, 
not so much to your mind to 
understand and learn it, but chief- 
ly to your will to do it”. — 
Volume three: I wonder, “is 
meant to answer questions” 
(Introduction). Here again the 
growing youth learns how not to 
take things too easily for granted: 
I wonder about God, about the 
World, Myself, Law and Rights, 
about Evil, about Religion... — 
Volume four: Into the World, 
prepares the adolescent for the 
task that lies ahead in a world 
of challenge and _ possibilities : 
Headquarters; You and Your 
Home — Choosing One’s Work — 
You and Your Time — Reading 
— You and Money — Boys and 
Girls — etc... Special attention 
is given to certain social ques- 
tions : Communalism, Trade 
Unions. The two closing chapters 
place before the student an ideal 
for life: “The Gentleman at 
Work and Play — A Man of 
Culture. When closing the book 
the student realises that he only 
stands at the beginning of a slow 
ascent, for: ‘Such an ideal is 
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diiticult to attain — but it is well 
worth striving for”. 


These booklets, if used in the 
right way, are bound to have a 
lasting effect on the minds and 
hearts of the young people. The 
result of a course in Moral 
Science however does not exclu- 
sively depend on class-room teach- 
ing. It will have its effect only 
if this teaching is implemented by 
that of the milieu in which the 
child or young adolescent lives and 
moves. Considerable harm is 
done to the young people if in 
their attempt to live up to the 
principles they have _ received, 
they miss the support of a morally 
correct life of those that sur- 
rcund them. The incident related 
by the author in the Introduction 
to the fourth volume is telling in 
this respect. Parents and edu- 
cators might fruitfully ponder 
over this small incident. It will 
perhaps do them no harm if they 
too could acquaint themselves 
with the rich content of these 
small booklets. One wonders if 
a Refresher Course of this kind 
would not profit both themselves 
and those that are entrusted to 
their care. 

J.B. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


Split in Communist Camp 

One of the most important 
news discoveries for many years 
was published recently by Mr. 
Isaac Deutscher, the authority on 
Soviet affairs, in ‘“‘The Sunday 
Times”. He published a remark- 
able document containing an at- 
tack on Chinese policy which had 
been sent to the headquarters of 
a number of foreign Communist 
parties by Mr. Khrushchev’s office 
in Moscow. 


The document the 
Chinese of breaking the agree- 
ment reached by the Communist 
assembly in Moscow last Novem- 
ber ; it accuses them of trying to 
take international Com- 
munism from Russian leadership, 
and of conducting subversive in- 
trigues against Moscow. Even 
more important, it accuses China 
of advocating preventive war, and 
of being obsessed with the prob- 
lem of Formosa. 


accuses 


over 


There have, of been 
disagreements and clashes _bet- 
ween Russian and Chinese com- 
munism before. Stalin never 
wanted Mao Tse Tung to achieve 
power in China, much on the prin- 
ciple that made Richelieu in the 
thirty years war prefer a Protes- 
tant and divided Germany to 


course, 
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a united Catholic one. At the time 
of the Khrushchev-Malenkov 
power conflict, Chinese support 
for Khrushchev had an important 
bearing on the outcome. 


Further conflicts led up to the 
agreement of last November. None 
of these conflicts, however, seem- 
ed to pass the point at which the 
dispute became irreconcilable. 
There is after all a vital diffe- 
rence between the character of 
Russian relationships with Poland 
and with Yugoslavia, though both 
have been involved in disputes. 
In the case of Yugoslavia the 
breach was final, and that now 
seems to be the case with China 
as well. 


It appears from the character 
and language of Mr. Deutcher’s 
report that this breach is likely 
to become even more serious. If 
this is so then a political event 
has occurred of such importance 
that its ultimate consequences can 
only begin to be guessed. This is 
a situation which is likely to be 
of dominating importance in the 
international affairs of the 60’s. 


It has already affected the eco- 
nomic situation of China. Two 
bad harvests have made China 
more than ever dependent on out- 
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side assistance ; the political con- 
flict has already led to a substan- 
tial reduction in Russian aid. In 
the competition to demonstrate 
that Communism is the best .way 
to develop a non-Industrial coun- 
try this cut in Russian aid could 
be very important. 


The Russo-Chinese conflict has 
also had an important influence 
One of the factors in 
the Berlin situation seems to be 
that Mr. Khrushchev 
prove, to invest 


on Berlin. 


needs_ to 
an American 
phrase, that he is not ‘soft on 
Capitalism ’. Another factor is 
that Berlin is a crisis that Russia 
ean control, and had indeed in 
the last two years moved from 
warm to hot and back again ac- 
cording to the fluctations of tac- 
tical convenience. The other 
crisis, viz. that in the Far East, 
might get out of the control be- 
cause China would not stop when 
Mr. Khrushchev 
The East 
choice. 


gave the word. 
Germans have no 


The quarrel with China makes 
the whole Russian position look 
much more satisfactory that it 
often seems to the rest of world. 
The European Red Empire is be- 
coming increasingly precarious. 
The pallable success and high 
prosperity of Western Europe 
stands in contrast to the depres- 
sing conditions of the satellite 
countries. In East Germany where 
the border is open, this has led to 
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a vast exodus of population, which 
started as a refugee movement 
(leaving Communism) and _ has 
become an emigration movement 
«seeking the prosperity of Capital- 
ism) There is no Communist 
government in Eastern Europe, 
possibly excepting Bulgaria, which 
is backed by real popular support, 
in sharp distinction to the support 
for Communism in the imperial 
motherland of Russia herself. 


To the West, therefore, Russia 
has a rickety and feeble empire 
which accords no more than the 
morose and feeble support of 
careerist satellite governments. To 
the East there is the menace of 
an independent China, so actively 
seeking to seize control of inter- 
national Communism out of 
hands. For lack of 
financial resources China is likely 
to fail, but the threat is a serious 
one none the less. 


Russia’s 


This change is in one sense 
immensely hopeful, and in another 
considerably alarming. The split 
in the Communist camp does make 
it very much more unlikely that 
people will in the end mistake 
Communism for the wave of the 
future. The fact that the Com- 
munist world, behind a facade of 
unity, is divided by deep hosti- 
lities, is likely to reassure those 
who find the non-Communist 
world hiding its united preference 
for free political institutions be- 
hind a facade of bickering. 
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The worrying point is that a 
strong and secure Russia is an in- 
fluence for peace. It is insecurity 
which statesmen and 
nations behave unreasonably. If 
the world has passed the apogee 
of Communist power, the period 
of decline include 


makes 


may 
anxious passages. 


many 


Communalism 

The monthly journal “Seminar” 
introducing its August 1961 issue 
cn Communalism establishes a 
relationship between two aspects 
of this phenomenon. On the one 
hand, there are the economic, so- 
cial, traditional, differences which 
tend to foster 
antagonism 


exclusiveness and 
between racial and 
religious groups, and on the other, 
the exploitation of this substratum 
by ruling parties, vested interests, 
the criminal element and _ irres- 
ponsible agitators and politicians. 
The problem is then discussed on 
a representative basis by a Muslim, 
Hindu and Christian presenting 
their views. 


The Muslim View 

Major Gen. Habibullah places 
the major communal problem of 
the Hindu and Muslim squarely 
on British colonial ‘divide and 
tule’ policy. He traces the isola- 
tion of the Muslim from the 
Mutiny period, soon after which 
the Muslim was singled out for a 
hate campaign. On the other hand 
encouragement was offered to the 
Hindu in the educational field. 
The Muslim was back in favour 
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by 1900 purely to fight against 
the rising tide of Hindu political 
awareness fostered by the edu- 
cation received, which unfor- 
tunately caused the association of 
Muslim and British. He stresses 
the fact that the Hindu (identi- 
fied to the religion) considered 
the Muslim a tool of the British ; 
whereas the Muslim was truly a 
Hindu as identifiable to ‘Hindu’ 
(classified so by the Persians and 
French). He further draws on 
history to explode the myth of 
relationship between the Muslim 
and the Moghals. For instance, 
Chand Bibi and Adil Shah fought 
as vigorously against the Moghals 
as did Guru Govind Singh and 
Shivaji. Dealing with recent times 
he says “It is not insignificant 
that it was on the advice of 
Shyama Prasad Mukerjee, that 
first Sardar Patel, and _ then 
Congress, accepted partition. It is 
not insignificant that with Gandhi, 
Maulana Azad, Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan and many thinking 
Muslims were opposed to partition 
till the day it took place.” While 
establishing the ‘Indian’ national- 
ity of the Muslim, the writer 
traces his isolation to date on past 
policies and continued political 
intolerance and religious bias. 


The Hindu View 

M.S.A. Rao, on the other 
hand, pays hardly any attention 
to the religious point of view and 
rather places the blame on our 
political background. He states 
that the Constitution itself ex- 
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communal 


pressess 
guaranteeing rights and political 
representation to the minorities, 
such as Anglo Indian, Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes. This, he points 
out, gives rise to communal com- 
petitions to enter the lists of the 


ideas by 


privileged. In some cases what 
have been termed the ‘ Backward 
Classes’ are in a better economic 
condition than those who have 
been excluded. Rather than harp 
on the major religious differences, 
Rao has reviewed the caste 
struggle within Hinduism, and 
the communal conflict arising out 
of the lower castes’ fight for 
equality. This he maintains, has 
caused the formation of various 
communal parties within the 
political framework, such as the 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, 
which is anti Brahmin and against 
the entire Hindu Social Order 
and is very active in Mysore and 
Andhra. As opposed to this are 
the Hindu Mahasabha and Bhara- 
tive Jana Sangh. Both these 
parties are based on the religious 
principles of Hinduism. The 
Muslim League active in Kerala 
and the Akali Dal of the Punjab 
are of course exceptions as may 
be a few others. He goes on to 
blame the politicians of today who 
foster communalism by ‘alliances 
of convenience’ such as the PSP, 
Muslim League and Congress 
switch in Kerala. 


He also blames the British 
their political legacy, while 
at the same time admitting the 


for 
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continuance of these policies 
though India is now independent. 
Mere legislation, he says, is not 
enough to control communalism 
in the political field and would 
only result in a change of names 
rather than the spirit. “Fighting 
communalism is not a monopoly 
of any one party. It should be- 
come a common issue where all 
the non-communal political parties 
should unite and evolve uniform 
policies and action to fight com- 
munalism” he concludes. 


The Christian View 

Where the two previous writers 
have tried to avoid blaming any 
of the major religions, A. Soares 
quite emphatically blames the 
Hindus. He ffirst discusses the 
caste system within Hinduism, 
which instead of creating a sense 
of unity tended to insulate each 
section from the other. Accord- 
ing to the writer the first asso- 
ciation of Hinduism as a com- 
mon factor for the Hindus, 
resulted from the missionary work 
of Christian clergy in Northern 
India. These missionaries besides 
preaching ‘Christ’ also showed up 
the seamy side of the Hindu 
cults. Through their schools and 
colleges they were able to get in 
touch with the higher classes of 
Hindus and influenced, if not 
converted them to their way of 
thinking. 


The Brahmo Samaj, founded 


by Ram Mohan Roy in Bengal, 
was strongly influenced by the 
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precepts of Christ. In their 
endeavour to reform Hinduism, 
the Brahmo Samaj drew upon 
themselves the anger of Hindus 
in general, particularly when 
caste and social order was ques- 
tioned. The writer picks out the 
Arya Samaj and its founder 
Dayanand Saraswati who believed 
in pure Hinduism without caste 
or untouchability; perhaps the 
first instance of Hindu communal- 
ism which was commendable in 
its aims. However, the Aryas be- 
lieved. the best defence of Hindu- 
ism was aé_ counter offensive 
against other religions. While 
establishing a common Hinduism, 
Soares feels that communalism in 
India originated with Indian 
Nationalism, and that Indian 
Nationalism was the outcome of 
English education. The Hindus 
having taken advantage of this 
education at the outset provided 
the intelligentsia that formed the 
hard core of the nationalist move- 
ment. Although they were sub- 
sequently joined in great measure 
in the later stages by the Muslims 
and Christians, this movement 
was predominantly Hindu, and 
the achievement of freedom seem- 
ed more for the Hindu than the 
Indian in general. Psychologically 
therefore the British Raj should 
have given way to a Hindu Raj. 


The writer covers briefly the 
Congress/Muslim League break up 
and the division of the sub- 
continent. He also touches upon 
the British role, and the methods 
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used by them in segregating all 
communities. He feels that the 
problem of a majority community 
intimidating a minority by any 
means, is quite within the com- 
petence of State governments, and 
is a problem of law and order. 
Where the State governments fail 
to maintain law and order they 
should be removed. Secondly he 
suggests that firmness should be 
used in the suppression of com- 
munal politics. Secular organi- 
sations such as the Congress, 
Praja Socialists, Communists, etc., 
should be made responsible for 
the minorities within their own 
sphere of influence. Communal 
organisations should themselves 
try to break down the social and 
cultural walls that insulate the 
communities. Schools and col- 
leges' through education, should 
break down the walls of ignorance 
and prejudice. Finally, the ‘haves’ 
should extend a brotherly hand 
to the ‘have nots’. 


1980 — Big Brother! 
Accustomed as we are to five 
year plans, the Soviets ‘20 Year 
Plan’ has been a refreshing break 
from the norm, purely in terms 
of time. Fanciful, rather than 
factual, Soviet propaganda of the 
past defeated its own ends by 
depriving the plan of any ele- 
ment of surprise or originality. 
We imagined at least half the 
dream to have been a reality. 


Packed as it is with purely 
propaganda appeal and an almost 
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hysterical attack on the economic 
prosperity of all nations not under 
Communist influence, it becomes 
difficult to grasp the reality, if 
any, of the plan. At first glance 
it would appear that almost all 
the immediate necessities of life 
will be provided free, together 
with the Utopian dream of money 
in the pocket. But the closer one 
studies the plan, the more de- 
finite it becomes, that no increas- 
ed wages have been provided for 
— only an increase in pensions! 
Any schoolboy knows that money 
is made to go around; the more 
one produces the more one earns 
and spends ; or are we to believe 
that the Soviets intend going back 
to bartering and the elimination 
of ‘the root of all evil’ ? 

As an instrument of propa- 
ganda, however, the plan deserves 
consideration bearing in mind the 
rapid emergence of the Afro- 
Asian group of nations as a poli- 
tical force and the all out effort 
of the major cold war parties to 
get them politically aligned. The 
peoples of these nations are at 
the moment struggling to achieve 
a bare standard of living, let alone 
a good one, and to them any 
system that could provide so many 
state amenities would surely have 
its attractions. The discerning 
public will realise of course that 
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the bulk of amenities to be pro- 
vided for by the ’20 Year Plan’ 
of the Soviets, are of a social and 
welfare type and have been im- 
plemented in the Western Euro- 
pean countries and the USA a 
long time back through the ap- 
plication of democratic principles. 


The publication of the plan at 
this juncture, with the 
crisis looming ahead, is another 
example of Russian timing (sput- 
niks and 
Being past masters at political 
shadow-boxing, the jack-in-the- 
box appearance of the plan could 
very well divert world attention 
Berlin and their own un- 
realistic stand there. Following 
a political hunch, the timing seems 
indicative of a back down in the 
face of the Western Allies tough 
line on Berlin. The plan could 
then keep the Russian peoples too 
well occupied to bother about a 
‘loss of face’ abroad. 


Berlin 


astronauts included). 


from 


For the sake of the Russian 
peoples, who have been taxed and 
burdened for the past thirty years, 
let us hope the plan succeeds and 
that it is another political 
gambit. Let us also hope that 
is not the incubation 
period before the birth of ‘Big 
Brother ’. 


not 


20 years 
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A CATHOLIC ANALYSIS 


Stanislas de Lestapis S.J. 


This is the most complete and authoritative Catholic state- 


ment available on today’s burning topic: the ‘population explosion’, 
the fact that every day ends with 100,000 new human beings in the 
worlde, prophecies that by the middle of the next century there will 
be standing room only on the earth’s surface, the prediction that 
there will be more mouths to feed than food to feed them with— 
these are fears of our time that equal in intensity the threat of H-Bomb 
warfare. The Catholic Church is bitterly criticized for its resistance 
to the two most frequently proposed remedies: contraception and 
legalized abortion. Fr. de Lestapis surveys World Demorgraphic pro- 
blems from China to Sweden, the problems of contraceptive society, 
and explains the Catholic position, from a solid background of facts 
and detailed statistics that makes this book essential reading for 


everyone concerned with population growth in all its aspects: social, 
economic, cultural and political. 


Available at the 


EXAMINER PRESS BOOK -SHOP 


Meadows Street, 


FORT, BOMBAY. 
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A Study of the influence of trade unions in India 
on the level of wages. 
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Publishers: ASIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
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